ooara, WIULU xuis a. o^cum- JU.HOV*J.»-I.«-M' *** "». -~,.,,..— number of federal agencies. The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism could be the logical site of a similar watchdog body focused on alcohol.
One of the first responsibilities of such a body should be to bring the same attention given to reporting blood alcohol content after traffic deaths to nontraffic deaths. This information would be a valuable guide in designing safer products and surroundings, not only for drinkers but for nondrinkers as well. Such an agency could also explore alternative policies to deal with alcohol-related problems, thus clarifying some of the tradeoffs involved.
Public Drunkenness
Another important place where drinking and environmental factors intersect is in the laws and attitudes surrounding public drunkenness. There are two general justifications for such laws. The first is that they keep people who are drunk in public from harming or offending others. The second is that they keep these people from being the victims of crime, exposure, or illness.
These laws constitute one of the most significant involvements of the government in shaping drinking practices. According to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, over one million arrests are made each year for public intoxication. This offense and drunk driving are the two most common reasons for arrest in the United States.
In recent years a social movement has developed to decriminalize public drunkenness. This movement has argued that people drunk in public need social and medical services more than they need to be locked up in jail. To the extent that public violence and disorder related to alcohol use are a problem, laws against these offenses are more specific than blanket laws against drunkenness.
Persuaded by these arguments, about half of the cities and states in the United States have decriminalized public drunkenness. However, the actual way in which people drunk in public are handled has changed little. In many places, police